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PYGMALION 


MosT advances in medicine have owed 
their beginnings to quite simple obser- 
vations. At the present moment a 
very simple, but nevertheless new, medi- 
cal idea, is slowly making its influence 
felt: and because it must ultimately 
effect great changes in thought and in 
action, I venture to dedicate these 
pages to a description of it. 

I shall call the idea a ‘‘ law,’’ not be- 
cause it has received universal accep- 
tance—it has received nothing of the 
kind—but simply because, for some of 
us, it has, now, the force of law, and 
because—again for some of us—it seems 
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to endow with a fresh meaning and 
significance the most trivial, as well as 
the most serious, symptoms of disease, 
and thus to open a new vista both of 
understanding and of achievement. 

I shall not attempt any immediate 
statement of this law: it will be neces- 
sary, before that can be done, to 
examine for a moment the belief which 
it challenges—the belief that “a 
symptom is a sign of disease.’’ This 
belief is so universal, and contains, 
moreover, so large a measure of truth, 
that the bare suggestion that it may 
not represent the whole truth is apt to 
seem ridiculous on the face of it. That 
disease can only be apprehended, in the 
first instance, by a careful search for 
the symptoms it produces, is a truism. 
It does not, however, follow from this 
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that symptons (such as pain or breath- 
lessness) are direct consequences of 
disease. They may, on the contrary, be 
indirect consequences, and it is further 
possible that this distinction, if estab- 
lished, may turn out to be of a funda- 
mental kind. 

An analogy will make the point clear. 
If a sportsman fires at a bear and hits 
it, the wound inflicted on the creature 
is the direct result, the effect of the 
shot. So also, if it occurs, is the death 
of the bear, or its collapse. But the 
Same cannot be said, assuming the 
wound to have been a light one, about 
the counter-attack the animal may 
make against its aggressor. This is by 
no means a direct consequence of the 
shot: it is a reaction to the shot, an in- 
direct consequence, which depends not 
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on the sportsman and his rifle, but on 
the bear itself. 

Thus, it would be wrong to say that 
the effect of a bullet-wound on a bear 
is a counter-charge by the animal. The 
effect of a bullet-wound is destructive, 
lethal, unless and until the bear reacts 
on its own account. 

Further, all the activities of the bear 
whatsoever, its growling or whimpering 
if severely wounded, its efforts to escape 
if it does not attack, even its death 
throes, if it has been mortally wounded, 
are attempts, great or small, to mitigate 
in some way the effect of the shot. 
Only death can terminate this struggle 
to live, which is calculated at every point 
and in every way to oppose the death- 
influence of the bullet. To describe 
such opposition as a direct effect of the 
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bullet is manifestly to obscure the true 
direct effect—namely, crippling or 
death. The truth of this becomes appa- 
rent when stimulation of any kind is 
applied to any living organism. When 
this is done, two definite stages are 
usually observed: the first, when the 
direct effect of the stimulus is apparent, 
and the second, when the reaction or 
response to (the “counter-attack ”’ 
against) the stimulus has begun. If 
only the first stage is seen, the living 
organism has been killed by the stimu- 
lus, and so prevented from making any 
counter-attack. In this instance, there 
are no symptoms, since death is symp- 
tomless. 

Every one knows that, in the human 
organism, a sudden shock produces an 
effect which is well described in the 
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phrase, ‘‘My heart stood still.” If 
death does not occur then, the body 
reacts and the pulses are vigorously 
quickened. To describe this quick 
pulse as a “sign of shock,” is to mis- 
understand its true character grossly. 
The quickening of the pulse is, in fact, 
a sign of the counter-attack by the 
body against the shock. 

Life itself, in all its manifestations, 
can be shown to be neither more nor 
less than a vast conglomeration of such 
counter-attacks. We live in a world 
which is continually smiting us—by 
actual contact, by light, by sound, and 
by the stimuli productive of taste and 
smell. To each of these assaults or 
“stimuli”? we must make adequate 
response ; the sum total of our re- 
sponses is the sum total of our existence. 
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A few illustrations must suffice. If 
light falls on the skin, the surface layer 
may be killed outright and peel off. 
If the light is less strong, the skin will 
not die, but will redden and become 
flushed with blood, i.e., more active. 
Later, it will become tanned and there- 
after the light—except in overwhelming 
strength—will lose its power to inflict 
injury. Reaction or counter-charge 
will be more than equal to attack. 
Again, a loud sound may cause a person 
hearing it to die of shock there and 
then. But if this does not occur, the 
face will flush and the body become 
tense, and a repetition of the loud 
sound will fail to produce the first 
effect. Later on, as when a soldier has 
become accustomed to the noise of 
battle, the sound may scarcely be heard 
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at all. City dwellers are easy and 
happy in crowded streets; seamen go 
unconcerned through storms ; surgeons 
can maintain complete ease of mind 
while carrying out difficult operations. 
In each instance, life is expressed in 
reaction, in counter-attack. Nor has 
life any other means of expression. 

It might seem to follow that a so- 
called “symptom of disease”’ is a 
special form of counter-attack, devised 
to repel a special form of assault. This 
view has often been put forward. But 
there is, to-day, the gravest reason to 
doubt its wisdom. Sick men live in the 
same world as fit men; they share the 
same sights and sounds and feelings. 
They are called upon to make the same 
kind of reactions. Because, in fact, 
they make different reactions, we have 
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no right to assume that some myste- 
rious and special attack on them by 
Nature is in process. Itis both simpler 
and more satisfying to assume that the 
reactions, 1.e., the symptoms, of sick 
men are neither more nor less than 
the best responses to ordinary life of 
which they are capable. 

Such an assumption, however, does 
not carry us much further, unless we 
perceive the fact that, in making it, 
we are saying, in effect, that symptoms 
are signs not of reaction to disease, 
but of altered reaction to life, occasioned 
by the presence of disease—a very differ- 
ent matter. Thus the stumbling 
flight of a wounded animal is not a re- 
action to its wound, but a reaction to 
the natural stimulus of fear as aroused 
by the sight or smell of the sportsman, 
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which, by reason of the wound, has 
been altered in quantity, though not in 
quality. Breathlessness is a symptom 
which may owe its presence to disease. 
On the other hand, healthy folks are 
breathless if they over-exert themselves. 
In the same way, many trained athletes 
suffer after ordinary severe effort from 
pain over the heart, not markedly 
different in quality from the pain 
experienced in some types of heart dis- 
ease. The man who has just received 
a shock is often giddy and exhausted ; 
he who has indulged his appetite too 
freely is frequently distressed by pain 
in the stomach, and so on. These 
people are reacting normally to violent 
stimulations. Their ‘‘ symptoms” can 
no more be accepted as signs of disease 
than can be the weeping of a mother by 
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the death-bed of her child. The re- 
action, in all such instances is propor- 
tioned to the stimulus, the physical 
character of the reacting organism 
being taken into account. Where 
the reaction or symptom is painful—as 
in the stomach pain of the glutton— 
all that can be said is that the man is 
unequal to the task he has set him- 
self—that the stimulus is too great to be 
adequately responded to. 

Symptoms identical with those seen 
in sick men, then, may indicate merely 
failure to make adequate counter- 
charges against impossibly severe 
“attacks.”” The question naturally 
arises whether the sick men are, by 
reason of their sickness, facing like- 
wise impossibly severe “ attacks’—in 
short, whether the ordinary stimuli 
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of life are, in their cases, exaggerated 
at the moment when they receive them. 

Recent study has shown that 
an affirmative answer can be given to 
this query. The late Sir James 
Mackenzie pointed out that a defect 
of any organ of sense exercises, in time, 
a general influence on the whole ner- 
vous system. Thus, a _ tight shoe 
pinches the foot; but, if its wearer 
goes on enduring it, this pinch soon 
extends its evil influence to the whole 
body. The man becomes “ irritable,’’ 
in the general sense, and the ordinary 
calls of life, which he is accustomed to 
meet without trouble, develop into 
intolerable burdens. He reacts to 
these with great difficulty, or even fails 
to make complete reactions, 1.., ex- 
hibits “symptoms of disease.’”’ Eye 
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defects are fruitful causes of trouble 
of this kind. The peering victim lives 
“in a state of nerves,’’ and manifests a 
wide variety of excessive reactions or 
of incomplete reactions. 

We see, then, that changes or defects 
in the organs which receive stimuli 
from the world may, by exaggerating 
these stimuli, inflict on the body an 
intolerable burden. Victims of such 
changes are compelled to see their en- 
vironment through a telescope, to hear 
its voice through a megaphone, and to 
feel its lightest touch on a raw wound. 
In a world which other people find nor- 
mal and easy, they struggle against 
great odds, and so, naturally, show 
symptoms of over-reaction or—if the 
thing has gone further—of partial 
failure to react. 
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Some time ago, a man suffered from 
great pain in the region of the stomach. 
The pain drove him to seek medical 
aid, and he went to a doctor. This 
doctor, who regarded all symptoms as 
being “‘signs of disease,’ naturally— 
on his working hypothesis—declared 
that the stomach was out of order, and 
that the pain represented a “‘ catarrh ”’ 
or inflammation of its lining. So he 
prescribed medicines to “‘ soothe” the 
inflamed organ, and put the man on a 
very light diet. These measures en- 
tirely failed to help him. 

The man, thereafter, was subjected 
to a more elaborate examination. He 
was given a ‘‘ bismuth meal ’’—that is 
a large quantity of a substance, harm- 
less in itself, which casts a shadow 
when irradiated with x-rays. Photo- 
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graphs of the stomach in action 
were taken. 

Further, test meals were administered, 
and careful analyses made of the gas- 
tric juice. The result was that no sign 
of disease could be detected. The man 
was then told that his was a case of 
nervousness, and that his pain was 
imaginary. 

Later, when an oculist examined the 
patient, a defect of vision was found. 
Spectacles were prescribed and, as it 
seemed, miraculously, the stomach 
trouble disappeared. The patient had 
not sought the help of the oculist for 
his stomach complaint ; he had gone 
to him merely because he suffered 
from discomfort when reading. Never- 
theless, he had, as the event proved, 
made a correct, though unconscious, 
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diagnosis of his own ailment. The eye 
defect, in fact, was acting like the pinch- 
ing shoe. All the nerves of the body 
were irritable—the stomach nerves 
among the number. Thus, the ordin- 
ary stimulation of food entering the 
organ produced an extraordinary re- 
action, a violent activity of the stomach 
and severe pain. 

It is manifest that anything irrita- 
ting or exciting the nerves will give rise 
to the same kind of results. Thus, 
drugs (strychnine, alcohol, and so on) 
and many of the poisons of disease 
exert, internally, influences similar to 
those exerted externally by defects of 
the eyes and ears and the skin. They 
render the body more sensitive to stirhu- 
lation, and hence place it under the 
necessity of making excessive counter- 
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attacks to all the small, everyday 
stimuli of life. Symptoms are pro- 
duced ; but these—let me repeat—are 
not reactions to disease at all. They 
are reactions to life. 

This holds good even when actual 
organic changes have taken place. The 
pain felt when a bone is broken ex- 
presses the inadequacy of the responses 
made by the injured tissues to the nor- 
mal demands on them, i.e., to the 
stimuli of life, as is shown by the fact 
that it can be reduced or removed by 
putting the limb in a splint. This 
treatment represents a removal of the 
broken limb from conditions in which 
it must, in the ordinary course, receive 
normal stimuli. Stimuli being cut off, 
the pain is mitigated, though the frac- 
ture remains as before. 
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It may seem that this distinction is 
“much ado about nothing,” and that, 
since symptoms arise when disease is 
present, their exact relationship to 
disease matters little. To argue in 
this fashion, however, is to betray a 
complete misunderstanding of the 
problems at present facing the doctor. 
To treat a symptom successfully, it 
is absolutely necessary to know how it 
arises, and what it means. 

For example, a man suffers from pain 
in the stomach. If we say that a 
symptom 1s a sign of disease, our atten- 
tion will necessarily be directed to the 
organ showing the symptom, and we 
will administer drugs tending to reduce 
the activity of this organ. If, on the 
contrary, we say that a symptom ts a 
sign of reaction to, or countcr-aitack 
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against disease, we shall administer, in 
small doses, drugs tending to increase 
the pain, (as is done by the practitioners 
of homceopathy). But if a symptom 
means for us a reaction to life, we will 
at once ask ourselves why this stomach 
is re-acting with such abnormal vigour 
to stimuli which seem to be normal. 
Our attention will then be directed to 
any circumstances tending to exaggerate 
the force of stimuli, that is, tending 
to put the individual in a_ false 
position towards his environment. 

All sorts of possibilities will at once 
present themselves—possibilities of 
which, acting on either of the other two 
ideas—we should have remained un- 
aware. 

They will group themselves natur- 
ally under four headings :— 
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I. Circumstances, other than 
bodily, which may render 
the normal calls or stimuli of 
life more difficult to meet. 

II, Changes in the sense organs 
which may have the effect of 
exaggerating the normal 
stimuli of life (as a megaphone 
exaggerates sound or a raw 
wound exaggerates touch). 

III. Alterations in the irritability 
of the nervous system (the 
brain, spinal cord and nerves) 
which may have the effect of 
amplifying the stimuli passing 
along this system. 

IV. Changes in the actual organs, 
because of which they willbe 
unable to respond normally to 
normal stimuli 
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Possibilities II and III assume a 
magnification by the body of the calls 
of life; possibility I assumes an 
addition of some kind to the calls of 
life, rendering these calls more emphatic; 
possibility IV assumes that the calls 
of life reach the organs unchanged and 
in a normal fashion. Reaction to these 
calls is abnormal only because the organ 
itself is incapable of sustaining it. A 
broken bone, as has been said, furnishes 
an illustration of this. 

The vast field of the human mind 
contains a whole multitude of “ cir- 
cumstances, other than bodily, which 
may render the normal calls or stimuli 
of life more difficult to meet.” A man 
under the influence of fear, for example, 
is frequently rendered breathless by 
the creaking of a door at night. A man 
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under the influence of anxiety, un- 
avowed or even unconscious, may 
display symptoms commonly associated 
with heart disease, in the ordinary 
circumstances of his daily life. For 
example, a patient consulted a physician 
on one occasion, and was found to be 
breathless on slight exertion, to have 
pain over the heart, and to be tremulous 
and subject to palpitation. Nothing 
was discovered. The man went away, 
but returned two years later in a state 
of good health. He then confessed 
that, at his first visit, he had been the 
subject of a dreadful anxiety (the fear 
of criminal proceedings). When that 
anxiety was removed, his symptoms 
left him. | . 

I remember well visiting a research 
laboratory with a distinguished 
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physician. We were told that a series 
of experiments were being carried out 
on the responses of the heart to strong 
olfactory stimulation—in this case, to 
sudden whiffs of ammonia smelling- 
salts. Charts were displayed, showing 
that in some cases a whiff of the salts 
set the heart beating vigorously, while 
in other cases it had no effect. My 
companion thought a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ Suppose that one of the people 
you tested happened to be in love with 
a girl who used smelling-salts of that 
kind ; would not this fact influence 
his reaction ?’’ He added, “‘ The sense 
of smell is a powerful bidder of 
memory.”’ 

Mental influences, memories, repres- 
sions, anxieties and so forth are stimuli, 
which, like the pinching shoe, act as 
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irritants to the whole nervous system. 
They demand, being excited, reactions 
just as do the stimuli of the outside 
world, such as light and sound and 
touch, Thus, they exhaust the powers 
of reaction or counter-attack and so 
“render the normal calls or stimuli of 
life more difficult to meet.’ The 
scriptural writer who stated that “ the 
wicked flee when no man pursueth,” 
was well aware of this fact. Nor is 
flight—a comparatively active form of 
reaction—by any means the most 
severe penalty which a secret sense of 
guilt is capable of inflicting. The mere 
sound of a voice, the sight of a face, are 
frequently enough to induce palpita- 
tions and tremors in those who associate 
such stimuli with their hidden anxieties. 

Those who declaim against the work 
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of psycho-analysts in this field, often 
betray ignorance of the immense effect 
on the body’s powers of response to 
stimuli which emotional stimulation, 
continued over long periods, is capable 
of exerting. On the other hand, many 
devotees of psycho-analysis, fail to 
realize that mental stimulation is not 
the only “circumstance other than 
bodily ’’ which can augment the 
strength of the demands made by life 
on a human individual. They are apt 
to prove sceptical when it is pointed 
out, for instance, that a damp, 
enervating climate exaggerates all the 
stimuli of life by the simple process of 
rendering all the special senses more 
excitable. In such a climate, as the 
white inhabitants of the West Coast of 
Africa know, small stimuli are apt to 
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be very difficult to meet, and thus 
produce irritability, depression, breath- 
lessness and other symptoms. Severe 
cold has a like effect on the sense organs, 
as also has the strong light of the High 
Alps, and even the noise of machinery. 

These are really commonplaces of 
everyday life which, because they are 
familiar, are discounted in advance. 
Nobody is surprised at feeling irritable 
during the first heat-wave of the year, 
and even if breathlessness or faintness 
occurs at this time the explanation 
“the heat” satisfies both doctor and 
patient. The ordinary layman, indeed, 
declares with conviction that he “‘ can’t 
exert himself in hot weather ’’~-mean- 
ing that exertion at such a time. lies 
beyond his power of response or 
reaction. He does not suspect that, in 
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saying this, he is affirming a new law of 
medicine and consenting to the idea 
that symptoms are signs of altered 
reactions to life, and not of disease. 
It can be stated as a general proposition 
that none of these “‘ circumstances other 
than bodily,’ which make response to 
the calls of life more difficult, are 
diseases in any ordinary acceptation 
of that term. Yet their influence is 
precisely similar to that exerted by 
disease and may, very probably, lead 
in the end to consequences indistin- 
guishable from those of disease itself, 
i.e., failure of bodily powers, declension 
and death. The statement that 
“ nobody ever dies of a broken heart ”’ 
is almost certainly incorrect. 

There are, conversely, circumstances, 
other than bodily, which render the 
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normal calls or stimuli of life easier to 
meet. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
them, since everybody can furnish 
illustrations from his or her own experi- 
ence. But these circumstances possess 
an evident importance as means of 
healing, since they oppose the action of 
their opposites. Thus esprit de corps 
renders the soldier more capable of 
making adequate responses to the severe 
stimuli of battle, and in that sense 
represents a form of “ preventive ” 
treatment of a positive kind. It is 
manifestly the business of the physician 
to apply any methods within his reach 
to the mitigation of the severity of 
stimuli to which his patient is unable to 
react, and,-in fact, many approved 
methods of treatment represent such 
applications. Thus “ rest ’’ is merely a 
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reduction in the number of stimuli 
received from the patient’s normal 
circumstances. So also is “ quiet,’’ so 
also is ‘‘a light diet.’”” A warm room 
in winter, and an electric fan in summer, 
are further illustrations of the same sort. 
When the psycho-analyst disentangles a 
“buried complex,”’ and so removes an 
anxiety, he removes a mental stimulus 
of an overwhelmingly severe kind, and 
thus sets his patient free of an intoler- 
able burden—an idea magnificently 
illustrated by Bunyan in the famous 
passage in his great allegory. There is 
almost no limit to the use which can 
be made by medical men of this method 
of therapy. Every religion “ which 
man did ever find ”’ has offered to its 
votaries such a means of escape from 
haunting thoughts and _ shameful 
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memories—and so healed them—in a 
literal sense—of their afflictions. 
‘Which has not taught weak wills how 
much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart 
like rain ? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary 


man, 
Thou must be born again ? ” 


Faith-healing is healing by _ the 
removal of circumstances, other than 
bodily, which render the normal calls 
or stimuli of life more difficult to meet. 
It often succeeds in those cases in which 
the inimical circumstances are mental or 
spiritual, and in such cases really does 
abolish physical ailments, i.e., symptoms 
which have arisen as a consequence, and 
which are an expression of inability on 
the patient’s part to meet the demands 
of life. It fails when the inimical extra- 
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corporeal circumstances are physical, 
e.g. climatic, or when actual bodily 
changes are exaggerating or distorting 
the stimuli of life to which the patient 
is compelled to make response. 

Faith, in fact, can remove certain 
stimuli, and so produce a sense of relief 
or rest. The demands to be met are 
lightened by the exact amount or degree 
of this removal, and the patient, who 
was incapable before of making ade- 
quate responses (of meeting his liabil- 
ities), is now capable of so doing. Thus, 
his symptoms are either reduced in 
severity, or removed altogether. He 
reacts again in a normal fashion. 
Thus, a man with a broken leg, who is 
tortured by religious anxiety, may show 
symptoms indicating a failure to react 
adequately to the demands of life. He 
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may be restless, exhausted, and the 
victim of various pains. If his religious 
troubles are removed entirely, and 
replaced by a strong and comforting 
faith, many of his symptoms will 
necessarily disappear, including pro- 
bably pain in his fracture. Every cell 
of his body will be relieved of the 
burden of making reactions to the fear 
stimulus, and thus will be the more 
capable of reacting to the physical 
injury, that is to say, of restoring the 
broken bone. 

Faith, esprit de corps, confidence in a 
doctor, and so on, all act by removing 
anxiety, though this end is achieved by 
each in its own way. A sense of safety 
(belief in God, in the regiment, in the 
man) is engendered, which effectively 
counters either an imaginary or a 
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real fear, and so the burden of necessary 
response to life is lightened. Every 
activity becomes easier. Thus, a 
regiment will endure physical stresses 
above the powers of many of its 
individual members when acting alone. 
Such influences as music and art have 
a similar effect, and are rightly described 
as possessing the power to “charm 
away ”’ depression and gloom, and so 
to release energies for useful work. 
The medicine of the future will not, 
I think, remain blind to these vast 
stores of help which lie ready to hand. 
Once upon a time, the priest was the 
doctor ; to-morrow the doctor may well 
have become the priest, in a new sense 
of the word. At least, he will see to it 
that his patient is free from gloom and 
anxiety, and possesses all the confidence 
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and support which the world can afford 
him. 

Most of us have known cases in which 
a man or woman has been told to “ set 
his or her house in order,” and prepare 
for death. Most of us must have 
observed how soon, thereafter, the 
condemned victim “ crumples up ”’ and 
reveals to all the world the symptoms of 
severe disease. But few, perhaps, have 
reflected how grotesque is the dictum, 
“You are the subject of severe disease, 
and must therefore avoid all worry and 
exertion.”’ In making this statement, 
designed to ease the burden of his 
patient, the doctor, too often, adds 
immeasurably to that burden. As if a 
man, who believes that he is stricken, 
can “avoid all worry.” The worry of 
his new anxiety is added to the stimuli 
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of life, and, even if these have been cut 
down in obedience to “ doctor’s orders,”’ 
is usually enough to turn the scales 
against him. He cannot meet so great 
a demand. If such an individual, at 
any future time, is persuaded that he is 
not doomed after all, immense improve- 
ment in his condition immediately 
occurs. There is the secret of the 
“quack ’’ who, without hesitation, 
declares that a cure is possible. There 
lies the strength of Christian Science, 
and of all the mental healing systems 
in the world. They remove the fear 
which orthodox medicine, or the 
patient’s own anxiety, implanted, and 
so either relieve, or actually restore, a 
large number of people. 

Is the doctor of the future, then, 
to mislead deliberately the man whose 
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condition seems to him to be serious ? 
This question has actually been 
answered affirmatively by some dis- 
tinguished practitioners. ‘‘ Hope,” 
they say, ‘is a medicine which must, 
in all cases, be administered.”’ I am 
not prepared for a moment to support 
this view. But I am sure that, to take 
hope away when it exists, or to fail to 
support it when it can honestly be 
supported, is to commit a great error. 
A doctor has no right to take a gloomy 
view of his patient’s future unless he is 
prepared, at the same time, by every 
honest means, to counteract the gloom 
and give his stricken patient such hope 
as may be obtained for him. The 
curious failure of many doctors to 
understand the successes achieved by 
“quacks ’’ and by less scrupulous 
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members of their own profession, is 
due, I think, to their failure to realize 
that mental states can act with all 
the force of violent physical stimuh, 
such as blows or shocks. In their 
detestation of ignorance, dishonesty or 
mere acquisitiveness, these good people 
rule out the conception of man as a 
reacting organism, and busy themselves 
exclusively with disease. They speak 
to patients in terms of disease, not in 
terms of life, and the patients, often 
enough, are filled with a nameless 
dread which exaggerates all their exist- 
ing symptoms and not infrequently 
adds fresh symptoms to them. 

The student of a symptom, however, 
has by no means completed his task 
when he has located and removed 
circumstances, other than bodily, 
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tending to exaggerate the burden of 
life. Bodily circumstances still await 
his attention. The doctor of the future 
will assuredly bestow on these as great 
a care as he will bestow on the mental 
conditions accompanying them. But 
when he passes from environment and 
mental factors, to the body itself, he 
will recognize that he is passing from a 
study of stimuli to a study of the 
organism stimulated. Heat and cold, 
for example, are “ whips ’’ wielded by 
Nature; anxiety is a “ whip ”’ wielded 
by the spirit. But short-sightedness 
is not a whip at all. It is a physical 
condition of a portion of the organism 
on which the whips are laid. It is, 
moreover, a physical condition which 
changes the effect of the blows struck 
by the various whips. The simplest of 
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all illustrations of this is furnished by 
the skin. If the cheek of a child is 
patted gently, the action is taken to 
represent kindness and affection. The 
child suffers nothing, and experiences 
joy. But, if the skin of the child’s 
cheek happened to be raw and bleeding 
as a result of an injury, and if, in these 
circumstances, it was patted, the effect 
would be very different. The child 
would shriek with pain and rush from 
its aggressor. The stimulus, the 
“whip,” is the same exactly in both 
cases. In both cases the child is in 
normal health. Yet, in the second case, 
a gentle patting is converted, by the 
raw and tender skin, into the equivalent 
of a severe slap. 

Any of the sense organs can be 
changed in this fashion, tuned-up, as it 
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were, to a higher key, and so rendered 
exquisitely sensitive. Everyone who 
has nursed a case of measles knows that 
the small patient, when the disease 
begins, cannot bear strong light. The 
sensitiveness of the eye has been greatly 
increased, and the normal stimulus of 
the daylight is no longer a normal 
stimulus at all. If the blind of the 
sick-room is not drawn, the child suffers 
greatly, and begins to show symptoms 
of failure to react. Many ocular defects 
and many ear defects undoubtedly 
serve to exaggerate the normal stimuli 
of life, and so to place their victims in a 
position in which adequate responses 
can no longer be made to these stimult. 
Inadequate responses, i.e. symptoms, 
soon show themselves—for example, the 
dyspepsia of the man referred to earlier 
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in these pages ; for it has to be remem- 
bered that every stimulus received by 
the body may be transmitted through- 
out the whole organism, to all its cells. 
The more severe the stimulus, the wider 
its dissemination, and the greater the 
difficulty of reacting to it. The doctor 
of the future will certainly devote more 
attention to the “organs of special 
sense ’’—the eye, the ear, the skin, the 
nose and the “taste buds” on the 
tongue—than does his _ present-day 
prototype. Especially, without doubt, 
will his attention be directed to the 
skin, about which organ we are, at 
present, obtaining much new informa- 
tion. A very large number of the 
stimuli of life reach us ‘“ through our 
skins,’ and it is certain that the 
sensitiveness of the skin varies enor- 
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mously both in health and disease. 
Sunlight, for example, exercises a 
profound influence on the possessors 
of fair, untanned skins, stimulating 
them in a very drastic fashion. This 
influence is greatly mitigated when the 
skin has become tanned. That is to 
say, light ‘“‘slaps’’ the untanned, but 
merely ‘“‘pats’’ the tanned _ skin, 
demanding in the former case a severe 
reaction, in the latter little or no reaction 
atall. This difference is not due to the 
veiling or screening effect of the tan ; 
for it has been proved that the effective 
rays of light do not penetrate the skin 
at all, in any circumstances. It is due, 
clearly, to the skin itself—to its sensi- 
tiveness, as a receiving surface, to those 
stimuli of life which we call “‘ light rays.”’ 
The Alpine treatment of tuberculosis 1s 
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based on a desensitizing of the body to 
light, as well as on the exposure of the 
body to this form of stimulation. It 
succeeds best when the skin is well 
tanned. When this has taken place, 
insolation produces no evil symptoms, 
1e., reaction to the sun’s rays is com- 
plete and adequate. 

Two interesting suggestions emerge 
from a study of these facts. The first, 
that the more frequently a stimulus is 
repeated and reacted to, the easier 
reaction becomes. This, of course, is 
universal human experience on which 
all training and discipline is founded. 
It is equally true, however, that the 
repetition of stimuli, to which complete 
reaction has not taken place, produces 
an exactly opposite effect. Every 
subsequent attempt at reaction becomes 
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more difficult. The pinching shoe is 
an example. The pinch is not reacted 
to, because, in the given circumstances, 
the only adequate reaction is removal of 
the shoe, This is not carried out. 
And so, each fresh pinch becomes a 
more severe stimulus, until, at last, the 
influence extends over the whole body, 
and all the sense organs become more 
“sensitive or irritable.’”’ Removal of 
the shoe, by enabling reaction to be 
completed, at once restores the normal 
sensitiveness, and the symptoms of 
incomplete reaction disappear. Over- 
training, over-exposure to sunlight, too 
rigorous a discipline at the beginning 
of army life, and so on, defeat their own 
ends. They increase sensitiveness to 
stimulation, instead of facility of 
reaction—the object aimed at. It will 
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be for the doctor of the future to realize 
that “desensitization ’’ is certainly a 
most potent therapeutic measure in all 
cases in which the organs of special 
sense have become irritable as a conse- 
quence of oft-repeated and too severe 
stimulation. The doctor of the present 
day adopts this measure, it is true, 
when he protects weak eyes with 
smoked glasses, or applies ointment to 
a chafed skin. But this is merely local 
treatment. We are, just now, only 
groping forward to the idea of desensitiz- 
ing the senses with a view to the removal 
of symptoms of a general kind. 

The second suggestion afforded by 
the work at the sunlight clinics is that, 
as reaction to light becomes more 
perfect, the power of the body to resist 
disease organisms is increased—the so- 
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called bactericidal power of the blood. 
It would seem to follow that excessive 
exposure to light, ie., stimulation to 
which adequate reaction cannot be 
made, must reduce the bodily resist- 
ance. And this, in fact, occurs. Thus, 
the imperfectly reacting organism is a 
weak organism in the bacteriological 
sense. To suggest that the removal of 
an ocular defect, or the soothing of an 
area of sensitive skin, may contribute 
to the healing of an abscess or an ulcer 
elsewhere in the body, seems a daring 
enterprise. Yet this would appear to 
be, merely, a statement of fact. By 
reducing sensitiveness, the force of 
stimulation is reduced; the “slaps” 
of Nature are converted into gentle 
pattings, and the body resumes its full 
power of reaction to life—i.e., resumes its 
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health. Thereafter, though very 
gradually, sensitiveness, or—which 
amounts to the same thing—stimulation 
may be increased, so as to evoke a 
higher degree of complete reaction. In 
other words, the patient may be “ put 
into training.’’ 

An illustration will make this clear: 
A man has a large raw area of the skin 
of his arm. This area is exquisitely 
sensitive, and, like a pinching shoe, has 
raised, sympathetically, the sensitive- 
ness of his whole body. He is unable, 
in consequence, to react satisfactorily 
to the stimuli of life. Small sounds 
irritate him, noises make him nervous. 
Exertion causes him to become short 
of breath and suffer from pain over 
the heart. Strong light sets him blink- 
ing. After a time, boils perhaps break 
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out on his skin, the consequence of his 
“reduced vitality’ (i.e., his reduced 
capacity for reacting to bacterial 
stimulations or assaults). Treatment 
is now directed to his arm, which is 
protected (by dressings) from stimula- 
tion of any kind. As a result, the 
sensitiveness of the skin is reduced all 
over the body, and the stimuli of life 
become, at once, and in consequence, 
less vigorous. Reaction is re-estab- 
lished, and irritability, breathlessness 
on exertion, tremors and so forth, pass 
away. The physician now begins very 
slight stimulation on his own account 
by means of violet light. Very short 
exposures are given to some small area 
of the skin, exposures so insignificant 
that even the somewhat enfeebled 
patient is easily able to react to them. 
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As time goes on, larger exposures follow, 
care being taken to see that reaction is 
always complete (i.e., that no unpleasant 
symptoms develop). The  patient’s 
reacting power is increased not only in 
one, but in all directions. His boils 
vanish. An examination of his blood 
reveals the fact that its germ-killing 
power has been materially raised. 
Unfortunately, it is not only the sense 
organs which, being altered in sensitive- 
ness, may exaggerate the strength of 
the stimuli of life. An exactly similar 
exaggeration occurs when the nervous 
system, along which these stimuli are 
conveyed to the various organs, 1s 
rendered hyper-excitable. Nerves, like 
senses, can be converted into “ tele- 
scopes and megaphones,’’ so that gentle 
impulses become transformed in the 
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course of their passage, into overwhelm- 
ing blows. The intense sensitiveness of 
many patients during attacks of fever 
(influenza, malaria, etc.) 1s an example 
in point. A light pinch applied to the 
skin, at such times, may evoke quite 
violent manifestations. During attacks 
of trench fever some patients were 
actually unable to bear the pressure of 
the bedclothes on their legs. If their 
hyperesthetic skins were touched, they 
became, in a few instances, pale and 
breathless. Chronic infections, especi- 
ally of the “rheumatic type,’ appear 
to act as nerve sensitizers of this sort, 
and thus their victims are compelled 
to live in a world, the stimuli of which 
are all exaggerated, so far as they are 
concerned. Where a healthy man is 
called upon to make light reactions, 
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they are called upon to exert them- 
selves to the utmost (‘‘ paying a pound 
for every shilling demanded of their 
fit neighbours’”’-—as the case was 
expressed recently). Thus, these 
people manifest, chronically, signs of 
failure to react—breathlessness, dyspep- 
sia, pains and palpitations, etc. They 
are constantly exhausted, and only at 
rare intervals enjoy a feeling of well- 
being. 

The doctor of the future will no doubt 
deal with these people as the doctor 
of the present day deals with irritable 
skin. He will possess, in all human 
probability, the secret of the desensi- 
tization of nerves, of which we are, 
unhappily, ignorant. Or, conversely, 
he will discover some drug capable 
of destroying the hypothetical organism 
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of rheumatism in the body, and so of 
putting an end to its baleful poisonmg 
of the nervous system. When he can 
do this, a vast host of men and women 
who belong at present to the ranks of 
the partially fit will be restored to health 
—men and women labelled at present 
as sufferers from ‘“‘heart disease,” 
“nervous disease,’’ ‘‘ neurasthenia,’’ 
‘“hysteria’’ and so forth—the population 
of sufferers which throngs the spas and 
the health resorts, which passes, flitting, 
from one specialist to another, and from 
one “‘ quack ”’ to another, which turns 
in its misery to any cure or any treat- 
ment which seems to offer release. 
These people show a special liability 
to inflammations of all kinds, in 
which the so-called septic organisms 
are involved—tonsillitis, appendicitis, 
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mastoid disease, pyorrhcea and so 
forth. Nor is this a matter of any 
wonder, when we reflect that their 
powers of reaction are constantly inade- 
quate to their needs. An immense 
amount of study is being devoted at 
present to these cases, and a certain 
amount of light has been forthcoming. 
But it will scarcely be contended by 
anyone aware of the difficulties, that 
real progress of a solid kind has been 
achieved. The fact remains that, at 
present, few of the victims of chronic 
nerve sensitization (chronic toxemia, 
chronic infection—call it what you will) 
are permanently freed from _ their 
afflictions. Happily, however, this 
rule is not absolute. The victim of a 
chronic amoebic dysentery—who often 
shows all the signs of failure to react— 
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can be greatly relieved by specific drug 
treatment. So can the victim of 
chronic syphilis, in many instances. So 
also can the victim of poisoning arising 
within the alimentary canal. In these 
cases, removal of the source of poison 
results in a desensitization of the 
nervous system, and hence in a reduc- 
tion in the force of stimulation, as 
applied by life. The patient regains 
his power of easy response to his en- 
vironment, and so recovers his health 
and fitness. 

It may not be a great thing to be 
able to tell the victim of a palpitating 
heart that his trouble lies in poisoned 
nerves and not in his heart; yet it is 
something, even if the confession must 
be added that the chances of getting rid 
of the poison are small. At least, we 
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have run our own ignorance to earth 
and presented ourselves with a clear 
problem awaiting solution. At least, 
we have rid our minds of the idea that 
disorders referred by their victims to 
certain organs, are necessarily disorders 
of these organs. We have pointed the 
way to the doctor who will come after 
us. 

This, however, does not mean that 
organic disease lacks reality. Failure 
to respond to the calls of life may, 
indeed, be due to actual breakdown of 
the responding structure—a bone, a 
muscle, a lung, the heart itself. In such 
a case, a normal stimulation, normally 
conveyed and transmitted, will yet 
impose an impossible burden, and, 
unless the broken-down structure can 
be healed, a “‘ quieter life,’”’ ie., a life 
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presenting fewer demands, will be 
necessary. The question naturally 
arises whether, in some instances, actual 
breakdown may not follow excessive 
efforts to react to impossible stimula- 
tions continued over a long period. It 
cannot be answered, at present, with 
any degree of certainty. 

This brief survey of the origins of 
symptoms makes it clear that they are 
expressions of imadequate reaction to 
life, and that each of them may depend 
for its inception on one of a large 
number of factors, or even on several 
factors in combination. It emphasises 
the vast importance for the physician 
of a general outlook, as opposed to a 
narrow specialism. Specialists are, of 
course, necessary; but their work is, 
properly, to amplify in given directions 
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the observations of the physician, and 
not to attempt to take control of opera- 
tions on their own behalf. The days 
when the treatment of disease can 
safely be entrusted exclusively to 
bacteriologists, radiologists, psycholo- 
gists, pharmacologists, or even to 
surgeons, is rapidly passing away. 

Thus, I venture to foresee a great 
reaction in favour of the doctor, in the 
older sense of that much abused term. 
And I venture to foresee an evolution 
in the personality of the doctor himself. 
The physician of the future will not, 
as is now usually assumed, be a “ scien- 
tist ’’ of the orthodox type, a man with 
the technique of laboratories at his 
finger ends, and with the aim in his 
mind of elucidating the phenomena of 
life in terms of chemistry or physics. 
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Rather, he will be a humanist, a man 
with the widest possible knowledge of 
human nature, and the deepest possible 
understanding of human motives. He 
will be a cultured man, ripe in intellec- 
tual attainments, but not lacking in 
emotional sympathy, a lover of the 
arts as well as a student of the sciences. 
This is, indeed, no more than a pro- 
jection into the future of a gracious 
figure of the past—for the great 
physicians of other days were all, 
likewise, great citizens of humanity. 
Yet the projection is, I think, justified 
by reason of the very scepticism it is 
sure to arouse. I look forward to the 
time when the practice of medicine will 
include, within its scope, every influence 
of known potency over the human 
spirit, and when the practitioner, like 
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Pygmalion, will look on his work and 
see, not disease and death, but the 
glowing lineaments of life. 

Medicine, in these latter days, has 
neglected life too much. It has sought 
the living among the dead, or con- 
tented itself with the mere forms of 
things. The demand that human beings 
should be seen as something different 
from the animals, has often fallen on 
deaf ears. The doctor, in consequence, 
has become frequently something rather 
less than a man of culture. That 
tendency, perhaps, was inevitable. But 
the age of materialism is past, with its 
dull and deadening influence. 

The ‘science of medicine,’’ as Sir 
James Mackenzie called it, to dis- 
tinguish it from other sciences, such as 
chemistry and physics, is the science of 
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life, of humanity. The whole universe 
of knowledge, of emotion and of 
reaction is included in this tremendous 
ambit. There is nothing which man 
has ever thought or felt which cannot 
be used for his preservation or his 
healing—and which, therefore, does not 
concern his physician. By the term 
“reaction ’”’ is indicated the whole 
procession of life. 

In the preceding pages, only the 
physical side of “reaction ’’ has been 
discussed ; nor has any attempt been 
made to give an account of the bodily 
mechanisms which act to “ meet ’’ the 
stimuli of life. That is a task demand- 
ing a volume to itself. Yet, even so, 
the necessity of continuous physical 
reaction, which has been placed on 
every liying thing, is plain. Not to 
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react at all, is to taste death. Thus, 
it may be suggested that every stimulus 
is lethal, a potential death-blow. We 
rise, in literal truth, on our dead selves. 
Every failure to react completely is a 
failure to recover completely from the 
blows by which Nature chastises us 
for our good. 

On the other hand, without stimulation 
there can be no reaction. 

Here is a paradox and a great mystery 
—that man must struggle all his life 
to overcome circumstance and condition, 
yet could not live at all if these adver- 
saries were to cease to trouble him. 
Even in the dark, human beings are apt 
to languish and die. Removal from 
sensory stimulation is but another 
name for death. 

The mind of man, with its powerful 
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memory, is a storehouse of things felt 
and experienced and of things imagined. 
From this point of view, it is a sixth 
sense, a means of evoking reaction 
spontaneously, and without immediate 
reference to the material universe. 
Thus the patriot fortifies himself to 
face danger and death by stimulating 
his bodily powers with the thought of 
his country and his home. With 
thoughts and feelings we lash ourselves 
to heroic or bestial energy, thus 
opposing to Nature a subtle and amaz- 
ing weapon, of which she has no 
cognizance, but which is an imitation, 
a phantom, of her own weapons. His 
mind is Nature’s whip in a man’s own 
hands, by means of which he is able to 
stimulate himself to overcome Nature. 
Thus, fear of past catastrophe impels us 
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—without the intervention of any 
external circumstance—to take meas- 
ures against its repetition (i.e., to react). 

Here, surely, in this astounding 
“ auto-vaccination ’’ practised by the 
human brain, is the doctor’s most 
splendid field of effort and enterprise. 
The doctor of to-morrow will certainly 
till it. Realizing that man owes all 
that he is to his power of self-stimula- 
tion by thought, he will perceive that 
no limit can be set to the extension of 
this process, and that, under guidance, 
men and women may, indeed, be 
evolved mentally and spiritually in a 
manner not yet generally dreamed of. 
For myself, I believe that the centuries 
ahead of us will be wonderful, not so 
much on account of progress in applied 
science, as on account of progress in the 
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science of thinking—that is, of self- 
stimulation. This feeble structure, the 
body, is yet an instrument capable of 
celestial music when played upon by 
the rich stimuli of the mind, stimuli 
derived all of them from Nature, as 
the pigments of the artists are derived 
from common stuff, or the notes of the 
musician from the voices of wind and 
tide ; but stimuli evolved and perfected 
and, by most cunning and secret process 
of the spirit, endowed with the qualities 
of life itself. ‘“‘ What a piece of work 
is a man! How noble in reason, how 
infinite in faculty !’’ What a piece of 
work may not a man become when his 
physicians have learned that his mind 
is indeed the key, not only to his domin- 
ance of Nature, but also to his domin- 
ance of his own flesh. ‘‘ Whom the 
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Lord loveth, He chasteneth.”’ And so, 
the god-like mind, whipping flesh and 
‘blood with its infinity of stimuli, 
develops powers of reaction in this 
dross which compass the heavens and 
the earth. The weary anxiety of the 
guilt-haunted sinner, which, with its 
merciless scourge, exhausts his energy 
and power of reaction, stands at the 
opposite pole from this stimulation. 
Anxiety crushes, like over-stimulation, 
like too stern a discipline, too fierce a 
strain, too violent a call for effort; the 
stimulation of the healthy mind is 
gentle and gradual, an education, as 
opposed to a punishment, an exercise, 
as opposed to a life-and-death encounter. 

Shall the doctor content himself with 
watching this progress as a mere 
spectator? Shall he continue to speak 
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of the body as though it may be spoken 
of apart from the mind? Shall 
Pygmalion continue to wield his hammer 
and chisel when the flesh of Galatea 
glows, living, before his eyes ? 

It was necessary that the statue 
should be fashioned ;_ that, in laborious 
days and nights, our structure of 
knowledge of the human organism 
should be built up. It is necessary 
to-day that we should address ourselves 
to the vast labour which lies ahead, in 
completing and perfecting that structure. 
But woe to us if we believe that the 
future of medicine is bounded by the 
horizons of disease, or even of physical 
evolution! Woe to us, if we fail to 
see in every bodily reaction completely 
achieved the material of a mental and 
spiritual stimulus to yet a nobler 
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response! Of the grosser material of 
the love of man and woman has come 
such a stimulus already, whereby man 
and woman are compelled to self- 
sacrifice and devotion. 


‘Learn by a mortal longing to ascend 
Towards a higher object,” 


wrote Wordsworth, expressing a pro- 
found truth of the new science of 
medicine, as well as of the human heart. 
Those men who essay the task of caring 
for the minds and bodies of humanity 
in days to come will assuredly be 
seized of this truth as completely as 
have been the artists and poets of the 
days which are already passed away. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ An entertaining 
series of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies.’’ 
Spectator: ‘‘ Scintillating monographs ... that 
very lively and courageous series,’’ 
Observerv: ‘* There seems no reason why the 
brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 


score, A remarkable series ...’’ 

Daily Telegraph: ‘This admirable series of 
cssays, provocative and brilliant.’’ 

Nation: ‘‘ We are able to peer into the future 


by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.”’—7T. S. Eliot. 

Manchester Dispatch: ‘‘ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite. We hope the list is endless.’’ 
Irish Statesman: ‘ Full of lively controversy.”’ 
Daily Herald: ‘‘ This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment. ... 
The stylistic cxccllencies of this provocative 
series,’’ 

Field: ‘‘ We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series. We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. ,As small gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind. We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter. ...’’ 

New York World: ‘‘ Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 


age,’’ 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALpANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh impression. 

‘‘A fascinating and daring little book.” 
—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and _ 0Obristling with 
challenges.’’— British Medical Journal. 

“Predicts the most startling changes.’’ 
—Morning Post. 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. Hatpane. Second 
tmpression. 

‘‘Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.”—~-Times 
Leading Article. ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.”’—Speciator. ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.’’—Daily News. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
ampression, 

“Utter pessimism.’ — Observer. ‘Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Post. ‘‘ A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Datly 
Herald. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Third impression. 

““One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus.’’—Nation. ‘‘ Simply 
and. brilliantly written.’’—Nature. “In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.’’—New 
Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 


impression, 

‘They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’”’—-Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.”—Daily News. ‘ The 
book of the week.’’—Spectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 
‘““We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.’’—-Saturday Review. ‘' The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’-— York- 
shive Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’—S~pectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc., 
Second Impression. 

‘‘ A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.”’—Daztly Graphic. 
‘** A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.”’—Manchester Dispatch. ‘* Interesting 
and singularly plausible.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. JoaAp, author of “ The 


Babbitt Warren,’’etc. Second impression. 

‘‘His _ provocative book.’’—Graphic. 
‘‘ Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. _‘‘ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.’’—Daitly Chronicle. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘A Defence of 
Aristocracy,”’ etc. Second Impression. 

“A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.’’—Sunday 
Times. ‘‘ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.’’ 
—Scotsman. ‘‘ Full of brilliant common- 
sense.’’—Observer. 

Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 
frontispiece. Third impression. 


An answer to Lysistrata. ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.’’— 
Manchester Guardian, ‘Says a number of 


things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.’’—Daztly Herald. 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FourNIER bD’ALBE, D.Sc. 

‘A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.”’—Birmingham Post. “There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.’’ 
— Engineering. ‘““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.’’—Ayrchitects’ Journal. 

The Passing of the Phantoms: a Study 
of Evolutionary Psychology and Morals. 
By C. J. PATTEN, Professor of Anatomy, 
Sheffield University. With 4 Plates. 

‘* Readers of Daedalus, Icarus and Tantalus, 
will be grateful for an excellent presentation 
of yet another point of view.’’— Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘ This bright and bracing little book.’’ 
Literary Guide, ‘‘ Interesting and origina).”’ 
—Medical Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, revised. 

‘‘ A brilliant piece of speculative induction.” 


—Saturday Review. ‘‘ An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading.’’—Sunday Times. ‘‘ The 


pictures carry fearful conviction.’’—Datly 
Herald. 

The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 


by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘‘Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.’’—From the Introduction. 
Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 
By R. McNair WILSON, M.B. 

““Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.”’—-Zimes Literary Supplement. 
‘‘ This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it.”’—Evening Standard. ‘* No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.’’—Datly Herald. 
Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 


University. Second Impression. 

‘** This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no _ scientific 
justification.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly brilliant book.’’—New Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus: an Anatomy of Clothes. By 


GERALD HEARD. With 1g illustrations. 

‘““A most suggestive book.’’—WNation. 
‘‘ Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the _ ages.’’-—Datly News. 
‘‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.’’ 


—Queen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


‘* Learned, sensible, and very well-written.”’ 
—Affable Hawk, in New Stutesman. ‘* Very 
suggestive.’’—- J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
“A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions,’’—J. St Loe Sivachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “‘ Satan the 


Waster,’’ etc. 

‘We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Outlook. ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’——Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By BonamMy DoBREE, author of‘ Restor- 
ation Drama,’’ etc. 

‘‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘* This is a delightfully witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman, ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.”’—WNation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. LIDDELL HART. 

‘“‘“A companion volume to  Callinicus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction.” 
—Observer. ‘‘ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.’’—Daily Chronicle. ‘' There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects.”—Manchester 
Guardian, 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


“As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
‘““The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.’”—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 


STOKES, With 2 illustrations. 

‘‘ A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’’—Morning Post. ‘* Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of ** Concerning 


Solicitors,’ etc. 

‘* Anintéresting and concisely written book.”" 
—Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.”’—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 


Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCoLvin, author of ‘‘ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 


‘** Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.’’—Saturday Review. ‘* Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
. . . Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.”—-Westminster Gazette. ‘“‘This is 
altogether a much-needed book.’’—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
“* The Reformation of War,’ etc. With 


8 Plates. 

‘The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’’—Datly 
Telegraph. ‘* Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important,”—J. St Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

““ Candid and caustic.’’—Obdserver. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.’’ 
—Daily Sketch, ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 


of ‘‘ The Real Ireland,” etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantis. ‘‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections . . . 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat.’’’—Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘* Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’”’——Observer. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Manchester 
Guardian, 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

“* A very careful summary.’’— Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet. ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘‘ This brilliant and provoking little book.’”’ 
—Observer. ‘‘ A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.’’— Daily Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLOAG, author of ‘“ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

‘An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craitsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DOUGLAS WOODRUFF. Fourth tmpresston. 
*““Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’—Sunday Times. 
‘‘ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘* Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—-Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 


Life.’’ Second impression. 

‘“‘A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with.’’— 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. “A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.”’ 
—Outlook. ‘* The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.”—New Statesman. 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ““Mozart’s Operas.”’ 
‘““In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. Itis the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . .”’—Musical 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’—Speciator. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MACE, University of St. Andrew's. 


‘‘An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”’ 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and wittily.’’—Spectator. 
‘* Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . .. to modern 
scientific thought.’’-—Birmingham Post. 


[xx] 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.”’ 


*“* This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading.’”’—-Times Literary Supplement. 
‘“Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
“with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
‘“‘ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.”’— Datly Herald. ‘““This interesting 
addition to the series.’”—Times Educational 
Supplement. ‘‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’’—Northern Echo. 


The Future of Futurism. By JouN 


RODKER. 

‘““Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.’”’-—T. S. Eliot, in Nation. ‘‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.’’— Times Literary Supplement. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘‘ The 


English Secret ”’, etc. 

‘‘The future of English is discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.’’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘** His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. /J. C. 
Squire, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

‘““A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 


entertainment.’’— Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.’’—New Statesman, ‘‘ This intriguing 


little book.’’—Connotsseur. 
Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

*‘ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.”’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’’—Morning Post. 

The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By CoLLum. 

‘“‘It has substance and thought in it. The 

author is very much alive and responsive to 


the movements of to-day.’—Spectator. “‘A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.’’—Oxford Magazine. ‘‘ Has 


caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements.’’—Calcutia Statesman. 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Third impression. 

‘““Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.’”’—Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers.’’ 
—Spectator. ‘“ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
‘‘ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.””—New Statesman. ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—TJrish Statesman. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CAR Litt. 


** Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.’’—Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 


accomplish.’’-—New Statesman. ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 
‘* Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.’’—International Language. 
Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.”’ 

“* So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.”’ 
——Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum.’’— 
Spectator. ‘“‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.’’— 
New Statesman, 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 
of ‘‘ Problems of Village Life,’’ etc. 

‘“‘ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’’— Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
“* Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’’"—Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

‘* Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’— Daily News. ‘* He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.’’—Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 
To-Morrow. By DAvip OCKHAM, 


‘‘ A valuable and exceedingly interesting com- 
mentary on a vital phase of modern develop- 


ment.’’— Daily Herald. ‘‘ Vigorous and well- 
written, eminently readable.’’ — Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘He has said what one expects any 


sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion’ of the Press.’’—Spectator. 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 
‘““Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’— Daily 
Telegraph. ‘‘ The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.’’ 
——Daily Herald. ‘‘ Servesanationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’——-Spectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


‘* Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, 
none, I think is so weighty and impressive as 
this. It contains thrice as much matter as 
the other volumes and is profoundly serious.’’ 
— Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. “A 
deeply interesting and fair-minded study of 
the causes of war and the possibilities of their 
prevention. Every word is sound.’’—Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


‘** Of absorbing interest.’’— Daily Herald. ‘‘ No 
one, perhaps, has ever condensed so many hard 
facts into the appearance of agreeable fiction, 
nor held the balance so nicely between techni- 
calities and flights of fancy, as the author of 
this exceNent book in a brilliant series. Vulcan 
is a little book, but between its covers know- 
ledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’—S~pectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. 


This candid and unprejudiced survey inquires 
why the majority of marriages to-day seem to 
be so unsatisfactory, and finds the answer in 
the sexual ethic of our civilization which is ill 
adapted to our social and economic needs. The 
problems of sex-morality, sex-education, pros- 
titution, in-breeding, birth-control,  trial- 
marriage,and polygamy are all touched upon. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIs, author 
of * Ariel’, etc. 

This imaginary chapter of world-history 
(1951-64) from the pen of one of the most 
brilliant living French authors mixes satire 
and fancy in just proportions. It tells how 
the press of the world is controlled by five 
men, how world interest is focussed on an 
attack on the moon, how thus.the threat of 
world-war is averted. But when the moon 
retaliates ... 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. RussELt BRAIN. 


This non-technical but closely-reasoned book 
is a challenge to the orthodox teaching on 
evolution known as Neo-Darwinism. The 
author claims that, although Neo-Darwinian 
theories can possibly account for the evolution 
of forms, they are quite inadequate to explain 
the evolution of functions. 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
A survey of contemporary fiction in England 
and America lends to the conclusion that the 
literary and scientific influences of the last 
fifty years have combined to make the novel 
of to-day predominantly analytic. It has 
thus gained in psychological subtlety, but lost 
its form. How this may be regained is put 
forward in the conclusion. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson. 
Exit the Scot! Under this heading the 
Scottish people are revealed as a leaderless 
mob in whom national pride has been 
strangled. They regard, unmoved, the specta- 
cle of their montrous slum-evil, the decay of 
their industries, the devastation of their 
countryside. This is the most compact 
and mordant indictment of Scottish policy 
that has yet been written. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘Contemporary 
Scottish Studies ’, etc. 


A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to 
Caledonia, tracing the movements of a real 
Scottish revival, in music, art, literature, and 
politics, and coming to the conclusion that 
there is a chance even now for the regeneration 
of the Scottish people. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 
All the many forces at work to-day are 
influencing the planning, appearance, and 
equipment of the home. This is the main 
thesis of this stimulating volume, which con- 
siders also the labour-saving movement, the 
‘ideal’ house, the influence of women, the 
servant problem, and the relegation of aes- 
thetic considerations to the background. 
Disconcerting prognostications follow. 


NEARLY READY 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 

By HAMILTON FYFE. 
A survey of the methods of government in the 
past leads the author to a consideration of 
conditions in the world of to-day. He then 
indicates the lines along which progress may 
develop. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T. W. JONES, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
Chemistry as the means of human emancipa- 
tion is the subject of this. book. To-day 
chemistry is one of the master factors of our 
existence ; to-morrow it will dominate every 
phase of life, winning for man the goal of all 
his endeavour, economic freedom. It may 
also effect a startling change in man himself. 


The Future of Physics. By L. L. WuyTE. 
The last few years have been a critical period 
in the development of physics. We stand on 
the eve 6f anew epoch. Physics, biology, and 
psychology are converging towards a scientific 
synthesis of unprecedented importance whose 
influence on thought and social custom will be 
so profound as to mark a stage in human 
evolution. This book interprets these events 
and should be read in connexion with Gallio, 
by J. W. N. Sullivan, in this series. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ikonoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 


speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITHS 
Taking as text the recent productions of 
classical plays in modern dress, the author, a 
distinguished dramatic critic, suggests that 
this is the proper way of reviving Shakespeare 
and other great dramatists of the past, and 
that their successful revival in modern dress 
may perhaps be taken as an indication of their 
value. 


IN PREPARATION 
Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 


Mercurius, or the World on Wings. 
By C. THOMPSON WALKER. 

The Future of Sport. By G. S&. 
SANDILANDS. 

The Future of India. By T. EARLE 
WELBY. 


The Future of Films. By ERNEST 
BETTS. 
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